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ABSTRACT.. . ^ . 

Suggestions, for inproving couunity relationships^ 
necessary to tbe developient of coniunity colleges as a socia^'and 
econoaic force cixe Iprovided. The board of trustees* tole dn 
strengthening institutional proqycais, iii considering ,the interests of, 
T^feifiLjtqtal coitunity, and in solving SdCool problems is reviewed . 
Citizenr'advisory coaiittees are suggested as an invaluable aid in 
piresenting prograis such as l)ond issues to the*^ coaauhitf ; to that 
end, appointeed^ lust be carefully selected to represent all. coaaunity 
segaents and only when there are definite functions to pernors. The 
public "relations 0f bond caapaigns, tli^e value of. coaaunity and 
student surveys, vays in which college facilities can feest serve the 
coaaunity, ajid the use of aass aedia in establishing cdaaunication , 
between colle^e^ ^n^ ^oaaunities are suaaarized. It is concluded that 
the heart of good colleg^/coaaunity relations derives froa Ki^h 
perfofa'ance leVels on the^ parts -of th€t college an,d its ^ 
representatives to the coaaunity. Lists of rules and principles to 
follow^ are included for advisory coaa^ttees, bond caapaigns, use of 
facilities, and public inforaatipn prograas. A cbeckllst. ot functions 
for coMunity services prograas in the area^ ot personal Hevelopaent, ^ 
coaaunity development, and program developaent is al'so provided. 
(TR) • ^ ^ . . . , • - 
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^ "'PERMJSSION TO RFW^ODUCE THIS . ' ' - ' - * ' 

MATERIAL HAS SEEN GRANTED BY 

^ ^ , U S O^PARTMi NT OF HEALTH, 

Stuart E. Marsee the community in community college * "Ti^oI.AUN*sT'l?l;^roF • 

• ^ • « » ' * EDUCATION = 

Stuart E. Marsee • ^ 

-r, 1 1 * ' THIS DOCUWENT HAS BEEN REPRO- 

TO THE eoucAtional 'RESOURCES President, Bl Camino College ouceo exactly as received from 

mc CUUUMMUNAL HtbOURCES » -./^-.^ * THE PERSON OR OROANIZATION ORIGIN* 

INFORMATION CENTPR (ErtlO AND March 1978 •ATiNG it POINTS of VIEW OR OPINIONS 

USERS OF THE Efl I c System " stateo do not necessarily REPRE* 

. " SENT OFFICIAL ^ATIOWAL INSTITUTE OF 

' / EDUCATION POSITION pR POLlC^Y 

'tr\ Int;iroduction r * 

O ' c • 

^ ' The very justification of .the community college depends upon its invplvement 

• in the greater ^coimunity surrounding it. The college ^must relate directly to . 

I , *the Community which it serves and from which it draws many of Its resources — 

Q not tha least rff* which is the student ^body. ^ * " 

til . V ' * . 

^7 If this philosophy is to prevail it is necessary for the college to join v 

\ farces w;Lth the community in identifying' and resolving the problems of 

society common to all 'segments of the social strucfture. The const;ituents 
^ must be well infoinned regard^.ng wh^t the college is doing, what it, stains for, 

* and where it is gofng. • / 

Comm4.tment of the community to the collegia, as well as vice -versa, is necessary - 

• ^ if the institution is to fulfill it^ purposes in education. The citizenry 

must ask and answer such questions asr ' . . ♦ - *• 

• • How do the oollege ^nd, community', best serve. , each other? 

What about local .control?* - . - • , , 

\/hac are the place's of advisory committees in planning^ 

^ Who knows better than the co^punity — comimmity- sxxxrj^s^ ' • 

How may. the facilities of the college best serve the community?,, 

^ How is communication accomplished between the college and the 

cotnmuaity — the Fourth Estate and pthers? ^ \ 

; , What are the directions for change? ^ ) 

• W];ia^^>eg:5^ major community college Sidelines for future action? 

, What are tjie prospects for the future*^ . . / . 

In face 6f a rapidly •changing world and recognizing t^e complexity of the 
problems that face Society, it is vital that our educational institutions serv^ 
at^ the highest level.* This paper is d(evoted to a discussion of some of the 
vital f actdrs* necessary for the development of t)ie community college" if it is 
to reich its highest potently as a ^<T^al and economic force. 

What About Local Control? ^ 

A review of the hlfetory of American education, to the good fortune of our 
society, wilJL reveal' that local autonomy in education is a tradition th^t has 
persisted. ' This characteri§^c has, in no small^ measure,, made it possible for 
ibur e'ducational institutions ^o be i:esponsive to' the requirements and^desires 
^of the public. This has not beet\^t^c case in institutions of higher education 
' in other countries. ^ \t 

AxQeriaa^s edjuicationai institutions were born out of necessity. Early in 
^ tlie histoT;y of • our country, the need for practical as well' as classical train- 
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ing fourfd wicfe expression: The founders 6^ our colleges and universities 
created governing boards of laymen in order that intellectual .freedom h#ve 
the ;naximum' opportunity and' that the instituuions be proi:ected from political- 
patronage and pub lie, or political interference. The influence of lay boards 
in 'a large measure help3 dj/ninish intellectual ^nobbery. At the sanje time 
boards -l\ave been supp'ortivB of changes that have brought diversity in our 
institutions witttout .serious harm to their prestige. ' 

As ?addy, the Irishman, would say, "I'm as good as youl— and^a whole lot 
better tool" John G. Darley, in mixing quotations and souroSfe, said it 
another way:- "Sweet are the uses of diversity in higher education, for they 
permit us to feel tha,t all institutions are equal,, although we admit some 
are more equal than others." H \ " 

Avsoothsayer said ttiat it is. easier to moye a cemetery than td move^ a faculty. 
The fundamental characteristics of th& university emerged early — about th^ 
15th century/ and were typified by the University of B^ogna, Changes haVe 
been phenomenally slow. The university is an invention of the European 
civilization. Its pattern has persisted even though there has been diversity!/ 
•of objectives through the centuries • 

The original pattern of th^ university was. to train young men for theWo^ 
fessions of theology, mediclne-and law. As it evolved, and part^cularAy • 
in EnglaWf it, became concerned with -th^ training of the ^governing class, 

"serving the so-called upper classes. More emphasis was given to social and 
moral d^lopment and less to intellectual development. 'Late in the 18th 
Century an4 in the early 19th Century the irfEluence of the German University 

, began to be felt. Here, there was emphasis up.on research and scholarship. 
-Goals were to expand the' horizons of knowledge rattier tl^ to provide pro- 
fessional training- '■ ^*|r x 

Finally, the Americ'an Univei^sipy came into being—the smorgasbord of higher^ 
education— The* "melting pod' Vf all higher education—Italian, G^hnan, English; 
a n^w mix— dicidedly American— different than all others; not pure in its ovm 
blood lines— not too inbred, a few bastards (mostly stable); some mavericks, 
and the^elita. Their mi^t is part technical tn^ltute, some lyLgh scbtool^ 
business college,, university, trade school, agricultural, nojgal school, and 
college. ^ ^ - ' ^ 

• • • ) 

^i)iversity is /found in curriculum^^standards> size, climate for learning,, 
admission pra^ices, location, goals, '^nd philosophy / . Higher education in the 
United States i§ both instruction and/ot^esearch oriented — an institution for 
all seaipns, to Service the American dream of the /'Opportunity of higher % 
^dueation fbr all." 



In order that .the .cofhmunity college be placed in its true, perspective, it is 
* important that we recognize its distinguishing feature to be breadth of 
cultujcal divergency.' This J^s reflected in the three following areas: variety 
of institutions J scope of course offerings (required, and elective); and the 
democracy of admissions to .a "classless society." 

Tne local lay board of trustees^ working with the president and through him , , 
with the faculty, the^studer^, and the lay tommunity, tp promote educational 
programs, currifeular development and management efficiency has proved to be » 
bhe most efficacious means of placing authc?rity and responsibility of community 



'colleges in 'the same hands and of keeping iJrograms responsive to tfhe changing 
needs 'of society.' ' . - ' , • • L, * 

"Whil^ our nation adlieres generally to the .belief fimly implanted 
in our legal. and politic^al tradition^, that higher ; education be free 
from political interferenqe,, nonefehel^ss, in recent years,a«.new threat 

^to corporate' autonomy state ,bolleges and universities has emerged. 

^In a number of states^risoal and manag€ment( controls have been 
^ imposed upon iastitutions of higher learning, and sometimear these^ 
have tended to undermiha the , authority of institutional governing * 
•boards." 

Community colleges are similarly subjected to increasing supervision by state 
officials^ legislative auditors, and more recently, state boards of, trustees. 
.The. threat of dualism in policy development has stiifred. anx:(^ty among community, 
college officials. Generally speaking the source gf incoipe is the most powerful 
instrument in creating control. For this reason^ California's Master P^Lan 
for Higher -Education tecommended that the State participate *in th^ financing 
of the community colleges to a greater degree, but not bey on* 45 petcent of the 
current cost of education. While the community -college wanted the State to be 
a partner in financing the community college it wished the ^tate to be a minor 
stockholder. ' - f( , 

A review of administrative practices of community colleges will reveal that 
" governing boards and administrators are in f act^^operating their institutions . 
. effectively and honestly. Some states- require, and all boards ^should expect, 

an independejit. audit of the funds £ftid business procedures of the institutions. 

In those cases where such audits are taken there is ample evidence that the 

administrations arii the boards have deimastraffed great competence and cdfc<^ience 

i^,JJ^ management of the college • / ' ' * 

"It is apparent that those institution^ most successftci in achieving- 
a sound *and harmonious relationship with, the state government have 
built a foundation of confidence in their leadership'. , In good part 
thi,s confidence rests in the fact that the president and trustees 
are willing to report openly and freel/ their use of public funds to 
. legislatures, sfate executives, and the public. Where secrecy * [ 
^ exists, suspicion grows.' Isolated casefe of managerial backwardness *^ 

or outfight inefficiency are long remembered and widely recounted. . ."^ , 

'7 ; " •» V ' , ' 

M an institution engages iri a practice tJiat cannot meet the opeii* scrutiny o£ 
the public it should stop the practicif or change this procedure. 

The--question has been raised as ta whether the local toard of trustees is on 
its way out. The answer is no, nor should it bel School boards will not ^ 
cease to be a dynamic force in^Aoierica, not if they continue to be an exten-^l.- 
sion of the community and its people. superior school board is the bulwarfc 
of a superior college.' % , ' . ' < * • 
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Board members must Tecogaize that education is not, and never, be, a 

static process. Board taembgrs must facilitate ^nd encourage' needed change 

and hel^ develop creative solutions t;o problems brought by. dynamic forces - ^ ^ 

in a changing Society. . 

' • • * * 

'Because of 'the strategic posit^-on of the board and ^he board membei: in the 

'college-commuriity scene the member faces, tremendous responsibilities and 

opportunities fi| strengthening th^ programs of his imstitutibn, Xtiere are 

many ways by'whi<;h he can increase his effectiveness « 

>» ' . ' ' • - 

SchoQl trustees shquJSi function in a non-partisan and representative manner^ ^ 
with, ejiual consideration for the interests of the total cpmmunity regardless 
of the racial,' economic, political, social' geographic, civic, religious, * 
or other characteristics of their constitu^ts. • , ' 

IJpard members must avoid the attitude that' their decisions are the b^ily possible 
solution to school problems. They should recognize that great contributions 
to^ overall planning Can and must come from the knowledge and esiperience of 
classr^onvy^peachers, administrator^ and othei; professional personnel, as well 
as from the classified staff, students and the lay community. Each local 
college t^oard should establish satisfactory practices and -policies for % 
communication.' All who wish totP'resent- their ideas,, opinions and recommenda- 
tions should be encouraged -to do so and in an atmosphere of tcourtesy and good- 
will. ' ' ' • , i 

College board members should not develop a proprietary attitude toward the 
institution. Public institutions belong to all the people, are supported b5r 
the people, arid are <fesigned to respect the wished of the public f or^ the ^ 
education o£ its youth. and adulfs. Board business should be conducted in open 
session, and every possible means should be used to inform the" public regarding 
the Allege. . . 

/ ' ■ . ' ' 

Without question the highest level of college-community relations will be ^ 
* achieved o^ily 'when board members fGllow ethical and legal practices in inter- 
personal relations, not only afaon^ themselves but with all contacts. First 
and foremost, board menAers should speak only as individuals outride of regular 
board meetings. Caution should be taken when board members act as r'^pr^senta- 
tives of the ^}50ard at "outsWe function^" unless at 'the dir^ctioja of the board 
given at a regular meeting. Board'members ^pare "themselves considerable pain 
and embarrassment by insisting that complaints be referred to the full board 
at a regular meeting rather than to act upon them individually. Board members 
should conduct themselves as gentlemen or ladies in their inter-personal relation 
shipi and in th^ir relationships with all others. To do otherx^ise is i^n open 
invitation "to divide and 'conquer They should subjugate personal aftimqsitie^, 
avoi^ uncoinplimentaty references to their peers, arid remaitt aibof from comm.unity 
quarrels.- They should publicly show respect and support foi; the president of 
tne college. If t^hey cannot, they should request his resignation on clearly ' ' 
stated, well founded, and meanitigful ground^. Anyone who ii^ interested in the 
college will soon know and respect the board, that is working for the best 

, interest of the college and its educational program. • - 

■» <* * ' 

The board tl^at conducts business at official meetings only and follows bu'siness- 
' like ^i?^cedur^s is a credit to the collegeNand to the community The board that 
provides, p6sts, and ^follows an agenda for each meeting 'minimises distrust. 
Complete and accurate minutes available for. review on' req^st will reduce "gossip 



about "what happened" at the meeting, e^en though it was att open meeting. A 
board mating may only be commutiity oriented when ample, spacel i-s provided foi: 
citizens, agenda are -available for distribution, ati^ the public and staff are 
'provided an opportunity to be Heard. ISf^i^ vital that the board confine its 
deliberations to matters affecting* the lolle^^', stufly $:arefully all problems, 
know the- basic facts, including legal requirements, and 'permit an opportunity ^- 
f or expression of community viewpoints regarding any issues' they are consider- 
lAg. The bo^ri must be aware of the imjUications- of its decisiou. Only then, 
should it ta?ke "final actloh on a proposal. * / 

In an article entitled, "20,000 Potent^ People^" the University^ of Chicago' s * 
trustee, Vl. I. Akers is quoted, "The worst waSte in higheV education is the 
wasted talent of the private college and university trustees. ''^ , • . • 

This, is not ttie case when the president. works conscientiously at communicating 
with the trustees regarding all aspeQts of the college prograyiiT^ The president 
and, the trustee must mutually agree th^t toth have "important roles in all. phases 
of the college, including education. The up-to-date, well informed trustee is 
an invaluable source of information and know how, and an 'important aid to the 
presidents While the development of policy and the selection ,of the" college 
president are the njajor^responsibilities of * the tru'stees, it- is of vital 
•importance that the talents of board members be used in as^many ways as possible 

What are the- Places of Advisory Committees in Planning?* 

Morton Rauh has expressed the opinion, "Given the breadth of scope *bf many of 
our insiiltutions, it is no longer cjlear just who is and who is not a/ layman.' 
This is especially applicable in the junior .college fielti."^ The community 
college (must evaluate ^nd develop its purpose in terms of the particular 
comutaiDy and thus places a higher value on the trustees* wisdom than would 
norinally\«<the^§e in highey education T This need for the expertise of the 
trustee, coiipled with the availability of the trustee and the firequency *of 
board meetings in public coimnunity colleges, provides kn opportuniCy, f or a* 
close working 'r^elationshi^ between the prof assional^ducator and the lay* board 
member. 

While th^re dre differences of opinion regarding the extent t& which advisory 
committees should 'be appointed, either by the president or hi$\ delegate, or the 
lay board,* there are certain cautions one-s^Kould observe in developing such 
jgroups. Educators have Received invaluable counsel frpm lay; advisory committees 
in the developments and evaluation of curricula, equipment,, f acilities^^ and' 
corapunit^%needs^ particularly in the areas of in,dustty, technology ^nd busin^^r 
education. Advisory conraiittees are an ^invaluable ^id to^ the diirector ^qf 
coimnunity services in the development and promotion of his program.' Committees 
•for these purposes ^est serve wften invited to pacrticipate by 'the administrative 
staff, and* without fonaal, appointment and recognition of the board. They must 

■ — :- 1 • — ■ * \' ' ' * 

■^Paui nl Davis, "20,000 Pot|ijj\ People," College and University'*-JournaA , ^ 
.'Spring 1965, -Vol. 4, No, '2,"'21.' .' ' , • 

^Mor^n A, 'Rauh, The' Trusteeship of CoXleRes and Univei:sit-ies. McGraxv^ill , 
Book Company, New York 1969 ' '' ^" . 



under no circumstances be used or permi^tted to function as pressure. .^roupa to 
evoke action from the board.* * • ' 

4 I ^ , 

On^pccasion, the Jboard may wish to a,tudy prcfblems and to jnake recommendations ^ . 
for ^tion. In m^ny cases a board-appointed committee is an invaluable 4id in 
developing and in presenting' a program to the community, such as a bonc^ or ^ * 
.''tly override prograin. ^n such cases, a wise boar^, invjltes citizens' • committees, 
^o explore fullV school problems and to draw conclusions rather than to seek ^ 
approval of aii already developed bdard plan/ The board should in- these instances 
involve the committee in planning for actipri as- well as use them. for consultive 
purposes, • , ' * ^ ' - ' 

Some suggested rules to consider in the appointiient^of citizens* advisory 
committees are listed as follows: ♦ _ ' . ^ * ' fS. * 

r. Advra6ry committees should be appointed when there is a definite 
function to be performed. Tltfe coilunittee should clearly understand 
the' Mmits of the {unction wh^n it is appointed. / 

2* The advisory committee should.be appointed primarily ^to "advise the 
board and not ta perform as the board. ' • , 

^ 3. The term of service for committee members should be for th^ p^iendar 
year of their appointment or any .shorter period determined by the 
* * board. ' # ^ . $ 

4. When a, specif ic' problem under the study of an advisory committee 
extends into a second year the committee shoul-d be reappointed 

' at the d^iscretion of the board. . ^ 

' : ' " ■ ' ■ 

5. ^Chairmen of advisory committees should be thosen from among lay 
member Sr^ and boajrd members should not be official members of 
advisory committees. 4 

6. Boerd-appointed advisory committees should hold open" meetings and ^ 
- welcome observers'. ^ / . 

7. Lay Committees and their chairmen should exercise no function^legally 
'within the jurisdiction of the board or 'its officer^, ndr should 

they assume to exercige any supervision over any administrative staff 

tnember* Cotoperation of the professional straff should be made avail^ 

able by.theboarfl to provide information and prof essional iexpertise . t " ^ 

8. The citizen's advisory committee should repbrt to the board in writing ^ 
at the end of its assignment, and not later thati the end of* the college 
year on the committee's work, its estimat^ of the value of the project, 

and its recommendations for the future. 

Many qualities should be^ soqght when determining who "shq^^Lild^be named to th6 
advisSry committee. The persons selected shoulc^ be college-minted, and should 
be willinfl to devote time and effdrt to the ?tudy of vital' problems . Th^ ^ y 
dotmpittees should be as totally representative of the copnunity as possible 
and should always represent the t,otal educational college community— not 
just a segment of it. Personal qualities sought in the jLndiyidual would * 
include emotional maturity, sounii judgment, sincerity of interest, peer, 
respect, and success J.n his personal life. " \' ^ , 



So the board determines that a "-bond election Is necessary. The decision * 
whether the promotipn ^ to be ^"high pres3ure" or "low pressure" should be j 
detennintd at a very early date. The board decides that total connnitmenp • 
to the board and extensive promotion are advfsa^ble. A. lay adv:^ory c6ininittee 
is -appointed .to sfudy the extent of need for new buildings and Vela'ted facilities 
•^nd to make recToramendat ions .for a plan /of actioo for a boAd. election. ^ The above- 
mentioned guidelines have' been followed, and th^ committee has teen appointed. 

Tha appointment of the committ^ do^s npt absolve th^ board and/or the 
administration of the college from a m^ijor responsibility in the bond campaign 
in assisting the comgiittee in fulfillinjg its assignment. The professional , . 
staft. in particular must mak^ available the benefit -of its experience and 
education in assisting the committee. A/ sample of a helpful checklist pre-r. 
pared by the president apd provided for the' commtt tee's use follows: 

The Public Relations of Successful Building Can^aigns 

I. What is a campaign? . ^ . 

Webster defines a campaign as a connected series of operations . ^ 

to bring about some desired result. Actually, a campaign is 
a highly accelerated educational program. 

II. Are the needs well established and can thjs bond -program be under- \ 
written? ' 



A. Do building and bond needs reflect educational philosophy 0 
and program? ' ^ 

R. Is there adequate data regarding growth in enrollment or 
new* curricula- to substantiate new facilities? 

C. Is there sufficient ^evidence of the inadequacies of 
existing buildings to justify replacement.^ \ ' ' • 

D. Is .there adequate information to verify the ability of the 
. taxpayer to underwrite the ad^tional Jbonds? 

Has the campaign been adequately planned?* 

A. Is there a representative citizens' committee consisting - 
of at least twenty-five meinbers to evaluate the preliminary 
recommendations of the administration?; ' * * / , • 

B. Are the cit^^zens' committee members willing to work ^several 
weeks organizing background work and giving skilled counsel 
and valued endor^'sement? * /• * * r 

C*, Does the j>lantiing of the campaign build up to two or three 
weeks of perfectly timed action? 

D. Does the^entire staff unjlerstand the needsof the 'district? 



Ho^ is the game played? • ^ ' ' , ' ' ' . 

/ f 

A\ .Report the activities of the college even when support/^ is 
not being requested*. (How havlS ,thje -program needs , of the 
co!l,lege been presented to- the cjDmmui^ity 4)rior 'to t;he 

* caltipai^n?) . , • ' , * - 

B. Public sentiment 'which irecognizes the need lessens . the.« ^ 

• bur*den on all concerned. \ 

J / n , 

C A, reasfOrlable* campaign budget is a must, but'in most cas^s 
this may\not be made up ,from school or public funds. 

\ A ' ' ■! , - ■ 

D. "the college belongs to the community, and nee'ds shcmld be 
iut^prete^ *ln. terms of benefits to everyone to be 
supported by all. r ' • ^ 



E. Use the press — 4^n*t do^e it I A friendly press is a- great 
asset. Gooi^ press rrtations will educate the public; 
•give it the facts, and prevent misinterpretation or *- 
•misunderstanding. ■ • . - . 

./ • . • ^ ■ 

\ks\i toj help and majce the public a partner. • Get every- 
one pri the "bandwagon," includteg community organizations. 

'G.* Prganize and catalog community talent and or'gaftizations^* 1^ 
job is avail^le for everyone'. 

H. Have "the election when doAlege is in session. , 

* ^' ' ' . * ' 

I. ' ,Know the oppositiofi but do not spend too nnich time with 

"no" votes. ' • 

. ^ . , ' \ , 

' J. Take a positive' approach when possible* ^ \ 

K. Gear the campaign to the women. They h^ve the tim^ and 
dedication to be of greatest help, Recogni^ and deploy 
tte strength of the so-called "weaker- sex 

L. Be careful not to conf tisV with too ^^auiy details and fa 

\< \ \ 

•M. Ac^pt negative attitude's ♦with grade and do not permit i 
^ such attitudes to ^'be t^W\^ ^s personal affronts. 

N. Break up large figures I ^ow\how little it costs feach 
' person per day. . ^, ^* 

0. Use picturesor visual materidls\ whenever possible. 

p. Ask questions and give answers toM.nform»in making presenta 
tions. ► ^ ' \ 1 % 

Q.. • After the sale has been made—shut 
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If 'college public relattpns have been effective ove#the years, 
catppaign.wqrriea^ are minimized^ ' * ' 

/ * S. Look to the team! A sfaccessful campaign is a team achievement 
^ and be siire, to ^^aj^ogniz^' the strength and dppth of a strbrig 
s^uad. Victory cannot b^^ won by the iildividuai^ effort of <he 
\ ^ .quarterback. • / - , • ' 



Board appointed lay commit'tees S'hould be used sparingly ^nd only wh^ the 
/ ^ ^ issue is of such'si^if icant scope to warrant the involvement of the total 
copaunity in planning and implementation of the project. The board is the 
elect^ lay' representative of the public, and th4 advisory committee is \ : 
Organized temporarily for a sKort t^Vm and a specific purpose. Xn ^t^e fin^l 
^Analysis, the long-xange destiny of the CQ^lege lies in the excellence of 
boacd participation* and decision. In the ha^sh words of- John Galbraith, "In'' 
public institutions . . . the governing board that does not govern has come 
-to serve a^ a conduit for political interference. It is no longe,r a'b^ff^r* 
It is where those with political, axes now go tp grind. * 

VTho Knows Better Than the Gommunity — Community * Survfi^s? 

• there are in every county-seat ,perl;iaps 25 tb 50 key persons 

* in various public Agencies and private organizations who can^ 

collectively 'furrrijsh a mountfain of extremely irfteresting data, 
regarding- the plaq'e and tfie people: the current panor^jna, the ^ 
pageant of the pa^t, and a^ good de^^l of what is in. store for the , 
^ future. These ^ke^ people are generally affable, feood^ humored , ♦ 

genuinely interested, in thelir vtork, and, willing to talk about it 
and givekout written materials ^when requested by representatives or 
a nearby cioljege'who obviously want the. in forma tidn for Jipne other ^ 
' ' than constructive purposes. ♦ - From ^uch contacts tfie/^ocal or- : 

^ . nearby college ^tands ^to galn^^uiih more- than merely the information 

first asked fori It gains friends— influential f rie^id^^^ will " 
' continue to hav4 a c^r,tain curwsity about its progress and a . ^ 
* particular interest in its welfare becaiise they have given a little . 
help,^ hox^ev^f small. \ * ^ . 

^ . A verv necessary step in dpter1min^.ng t^e needs of the •community is to obtalo 

an expE;ession of its opinion.- ^The very basis for the establishment of the 
new community college Usually starts with the educational rifeeds of. the area, 
which are established by a survey of the community. The co^mnunity is constantly 
changing and community sur.veys are an X)n-going part of the currictllar development. 

) Placement officers, bank of ficials, employers, realty bokrds, labor union ^ 

officials, newspaper editors, chambers o^'^wwerce manag^9> ^^'^ able to. qfovide 
invaluable dat^ about the labor supply, training requirem^ts,\^mployment 'trends . 
and the^^conomic future of the many facets of^ the community. ' Nbt to be ignored 
, is a survey i^ vital information to be obtained from the elementar^' and secpndaty 

schools of the area. ^ * . 
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5john Kenneth Galbraith, ''How the, University Can Protect Itself," College 
Management , Vol. 2, pr 34, September 1967.' 

^M. .11. Chambers, The Campus*^ And the People , The Interstate Printers & 
Publishers, Inc., Danville, Illfnois, I960, p 32. • - 
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Th^ Curriculum attVl Camino College ha« been influenced greatly by systematic * 
lEo^nal and informal survey* ^oi the community. Titles of surv^ij»s. conducted at 
El Caning Collegfe, illustrating the nature of typical surveys conducted by 
community colleges are these r ^ ' ^ 

1? A survey of Edticatiop for Adults Within the El Camino Junior 
College District. (J. Copifef> 

Survey of Office Workers in Industrial and Manufacturing 
Establishments of the City f|f, ToifrancW, (F. McCoard) 

* 3. Office Autdirtation In Industry in Inglewood,* Calilomia and 

^ Its Implication for Junior ^ollege Buslliess Education* (F., McCoard) 

4. A Survey of the Need for Development of Nuclear Science Program* ^ 

At El Camino College. (W. Moo^iey and W. Harless) * . ' » . 

• ' / > ' * V ' 

•5. Report of the.Flaahing Year for an Associate Degre^Nursing 
' ' Program (C. BameS) ^ ^ - . ' , , 

' - * * * ^ 

\ 6. The Advanced Placement Program at El Camino College. s(H. Swanson) " ^ 

' 7^ A Survey of Job Opportunities in the El>0&mino College .District? 
* . Together with Certain Conclusions and Kecommendations. (H. Car lock) 

8. A Study for the Need of an MDTA Training Program for Electronic 
Technicians. <J. Dzida and. H. B^t,es) 

9. ^ A Report of a Survey o§ Industry Within the El Camino Junior College 

•District. (T. ElmgrenO ' . • 

10. A' Study of the Characteristics of the El Camino Junior College 
/ ° District. (J-. T. Rozolis) ' . ' , 

, l3f. Industry business Data' Processing •Survey. (R. C.'Durfey and 
.R. Fedrick) \ . ' 

^ 12. eBusiness Educaiion Planning Survey. (R. C. Durfey) , 

13. Survey of Uee^ for Machine Shop." (i.' Dzi*da) ' , , 

14. Allied Health Servic^ Pro-ams and Health Related Courses. 

(C. Meadows) ^ * ^ ' i 

As would-be expected, the results' of 'well orgSini^d surveys of the type listed' 
are invaluable in planning, ' in supervising and administering, and in evaluating^ 
and revising th^ curriculum. The survey technique is employed not only as a 
basis^ f or establishing or re^cting^new curriculum, but- also, as ,^means for 
revising ^nd, itj^ some' cases, ^iminatin§ existing currlculi^ 

NjHf to be' forgotten is the basic premise that the student 'of a community c^jllege 
i^ indeed a part of the community antl also the justification for the e:x^istence 
of the. institution, ^Great emphasis must be placed, upon student? needs/As one 
approach to curriculum planning. It is also vital to translate information 



retgairding'* student s ^ and their neieds 'into program picvlsifm o ^ot counsel ii!ig^*^ftid 
guidance, student activities, and othe^ programs jrtlated to pup^l persennel 
functidng. ♦ ' • \- T ' , ^ ' . 

It is of gr^at impoi;t(an<« thaj: ^a college should know as .much as* ; , 

pos'sible about 'th€i. j?itudt^&'aiyJrp"rospectt of the. young people of ' - 
. its localit^^ 'fldw lortgj'^id- theiy/^ktay in the.lowet schools, "and wh/ 
do they leave?i^ ''Aside ,frbfc th'e^ obvious cases, Kh^ do some of 

• .the high school'/gr^u^jijes g©,t6 |tollege^ while, others f^f equal > , 

ability do- not Db ffiaYt^.^)vttt^:youth waVt ^a type of .education * 
the coll^ge""^es not o^fer?'^ Where do they go and ^at do they do • ' 
after graduation from high- school? After graduation f^rom junior 
<:ollege or college?^ How many leave , the community altogett^er? 
What jobs are they in and* what remufieratii^a^o'tdiey get? What' do * 
the Ipcal industries estimate ^rill-^te tKeir requirements for ' 
' ' numbers of employees, and at what level^ gf training, next^year, 

five years ahead, an4 ten yea^s ahead7 What of the morale of / \ 
^ * today *.s^young people? Are -the it attitudes apparently good? What 
. do they want most?"^ • v ' ' • 

^ ' ' ^' / . ^ , ' . / . ' ' ' ' 

The only way to obtain answers to most of ^these questions 'is -through organized 
•and ^meaningful contacts witH youth,* both on and off campus. Contacts with , • 
students for purposes .9^ institut^nal self-study should be established before 
entrance to the College, while th^ ■re attending and afterjtWy leave. Agkin; 
a listing of a sampling of jjuirveys o# studenj^ conducted by-^ El Camino College 
*will iXlusttate what is' being done by junior -colleges to better serve the need^ 
of its students:. "^^^ ^ - . 

1.' Follo;^Up* Study pf "Business Data Processing Student^ at El 
^ Camino College, (k." C. Durfey and L. Shaw) 

^ 2. Follo^S-Up of Physical Education Majors. (J. Pollard) ' ^' ' , 

3^ Follow-Up- Study of Students ftom Fourth Semester' SHbrthand ' 



Business 31C. (F. McCoard) ^ 
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4. Why Don^t Students at Potepi/al; College^Who Are EligibleVto 
Receive the Associate of Arts\Degree File to Receive It?'^^,^i 
(S. Tucker) . - . , . \ . \ , . , '\i . 

5. Interviews With El Camino College Transfer Students ^^feo ; ^ 
U.CrL.A. (M. Sloan) < " * ' 

. 4t ' • ■ \^ . 
. 6. Student 'Unrest Surv^ey." (L. piark) 

7. What Are the Graduates of El Cai^^o College^ For the Yeat * ■ 
1959'f)oing? (L\ Wistian) ' ' - • * / 

8. * Dr Op-Out Survey. (W. Harless) • - . ' ■ 

*' 9. Student and Staff Opinion ^Regarding the Vietnam Moratorium'. 

Referendum. ^(Associated Students]^ ' . - 

Ibid., p. 33 . ' . . ' • . : • • 



Students demanding that they be hear4j# This situation would not prevail 
dn the degree that now exists if more attention had been givexr to the- ftopleirieata- 
tion of reasonable desires of ^dents in the past., *n the broad spef trum^ of 
institutional r^seatch there i"S pitifully sTaall attention given to research on , ' 
student opinion "as the. "stucient sees\it," - Students intend to^ be^cohsid-ered in^ 
the development of pYogr^s for all aspects of the college. Th^ colleges are - 
le^irnin^- that %he 'best way to insure the meeting. of students! needs J:s t6 * •* 
Involve the* students 'in planning. *- . ^ ^ ' ' 

How Do \he Facilities of the College 3esti Servj;e -the Community? 

""The junior college serves its^^ommujiity as it offers courses / ' * 
and curricula adaptecl to the particular needs of its district. ' • - 
^ ' addition, ^Ijowever, ^the junior college 'praVldes cotnmxinitjr 

— — services 'o ve r ,and beyond r egula r ly schedul e d day^a^^^jt^trng y 

cours^^-such ^s;^ for example, sponsoring ^^^^^^^^^S^I^HRf* ^ 
ational activities and tnaking its plant ^^^/^aci^lBHKI^at- . , 
^ . able fof coromunit^ use.V®' « ^ ^ ' ' v ^ 

' ' " >^ • > , - ' . 

The college, as at coimaunity institutifiig', is 'oriented to the educational, cultural, 
and .recHtitipnal needs of the- citi2enj^l|f the <:ollege di^riet. It' is incumbejit 
upon the boar'^^nd the administration S encqurage Community use of these facili- 
ties when the college do6s not rfequir^Hh^eih to carry qn' ifs progrwm. 

Some of the t)recautions the college should consider in making facilities available 
are: 9 ^ . . • . * 



Priorities for use of facilities: 



A. The coJLlege • . J ' , , 

sC'B. . Ediicational; organizations in which JLhe college faculty 6r 
'administration hold membership- and are hosts . * 

C. Orgarfizations witlpiin the tk) liege district 

D. Organizations outsij(e the college district , * 

II. Application an,d Payment Procedures ^ , • • - . -* 

-A. Determlnation^Whether the grbup qualifies for fr^6 use of 

must pdy: ** , . , . ..." 

; <^ ' 

B. Application wist be made to the Office o,f Community Serv^jpes 
* for approval oJ time- and date at least fbur weeks in 4^vance 

of the Jtime the use df th6 premises is desired. 



^B. Lamar. Johnson, "An Emerging Concept 'Pdints to the Future,"' Junior 
Collegl JouTnal . 5XXV (ABrill955, 482-485) 

' ■■ ' ■ ' ■ • ' 

%. Robert -Haag, (Adapted I'rora) El.Camino College Handbook for 'Us^ of 

Facilit^s .' June" 1977. • * - 
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Application and Payment ProcedurSs (pontlnued) 

C. ' -Comraerftial organizations must pay the basic charge at^ the 

tiiae Jthe contract is signed. ' , 

D« The §i:oup or organization usin^- the facilities sihould 
be liable for any damagfe to, or dest'n^^tion of school 
'-..^rcjperty beyond* that caused by ordinary wear and tear. 

^ » » 

Getierarl Provisiqrvs for \^^e of Facilities 

Ordinarily, use of the »Chool faculties by'oni organization 
• - for more than oue time per month or £or more than three 
^• consecutive months should not be ^lloved. 

B. / All meetings 'Should be open to members of rhe'*Board ,of 
Trustees or their representatives. • ' ^ ^ ' 

The college person opening and closing *the facility should 
be ^responsible for enforcing regulations and reporting 
violations unless other supervisory personnel has been 
provided. . » , ^ 

D. College property shall not be us^^d for sectarian pur- 
poses nor should entertainment be permitted ^hich 
reflects upon persons because of race, color or creed. . 



E. the lessee should provide the district (upon request) with 
nec^^sary certificates 'of insurance relieving of. all 
responsibility representatives of the college while acting 
within the scope of their employinent. . j 

F. ^ Concession privileges shoyld be reserved by th^ college., 

G. Promotional and advertising materials used or distributeff" 
ofi campus must* be approved by the Office of Community 
Services and must b'e remove* by "the lessee at th^ end qf 

. the lease period. ' ^ 

Special Provision^ and Restrictions For Use of Facilities 

A. Special requirements*f or equipment and .personnel must be 
requested in wr^lting when 'the permit is obtainedtj^ ' 

B. Program and rehearsal arrangements' must be binding. "Last 
mintit^V extra rehearsals or additional ^roon use should 
not be permitted. 

C. The use of portable sound system should be forbidden. » 

D. Scoreboard or other special equipment shbuld 'be operated 
by the college employees. , ■ , 
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In evaluating, the. community services program .it is important that there be 
b.alance* not only in recreaCioa activities but ^Iso in the areas of community 
education. This includes no^-credit short 'cpurseai, workghops, seminars, 
'forums; as .well as other activitiag, normally associated with community services, 
namely,, lectures, concerts, ,fiim series and dramatic events. Very important 
to the development of a balanced program is the formation of a citizens* J- 
advisory committee^, with a §ugge»ted maximum 'term pf fbur-years and vrLth one- 
fourth of the member^ship retiring each year. On occasion, committees of shortSs^ - 
term duration are most helpful in developing and promoting special interest 
%^lds? The committees mu^t be wbrking*committees and shoulH .not be permitted m 
to "die on fhe vine." It is'regommended that a citizens* coramittefe be selected 
from areas in which the leaflers are fcnown^ and , respected and thai? -the committee 
be strepgthened by having a college faculty core. ^ ■ ^ . 

^ - ' ' " . / ' \ . 

WitlTproper leadership the <:ommittee can be a^real^^id as a buffer against thosfe 
who would interject partisan and commxinity pojLiti'CS'*inta the operatioi^of the 
prograg^ Operating at^a high level, and with the assistance of an astute 
citizens'' advisory committee, community services can be d catalytic agent to 
brings together interlocking , agencies. ^ 

•Under the direction of Dr. Max R. Raines, Director, Kellogg Community Services 
Leadership Program, Michigan State University, a national survey obtained - 
exten3ive data regarding programs of community services. Part I *of the 
questiqnnaire providesr an. ejccellent guide and cWck list for th« appra^.sal and 
inventory .of community service progr;^s. It is presented in^art as follows :| 

. Background i ^ \ * ^ * 

". . . we define community 'services as the educational, cultural, soci^,. 
and recreational services j/hich the college provide^ .f or^ its community 
^ beyond^ the regular c-redit coiirses scheduled on campus during- the. day or 
evening" hours. ^ ' 

•"Th€F community service function^ that are described" in Part I of the 
Inv^tory can be class'if ied into three major dimensions. ' ^ 

"sAf-Development Functions - Those functions and activities of the 
college focused upon the needs, aspirations and potentialities of'^ 
individuals or informal groups of individuals; to help them achieve a 
* greater degree of personal self-realization and fulfillment, 

"Community Develot)ment Functions - Those functions and activities of 
the college, primarily focused *upon cooperative efforts witlr^^5tamunity 
* otgarfizations, agencies and institutions to-improve the physical, 
soci'al, economic and political envtornment <)f the community (e.g., 
housing, transportation, air pollution, human relations, public 
, safety, etc.). . • > 

VProgram Develdpiyent ^notions - Those functions and activities of the 
V community services stiff .designed to* procure and allocate resources, 
coordinate. activities, establish objectives and e^alfiate* outcomes." 
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• . ■. , . ■■'•;,•'>/„ ■ ■ ' . 

"Section -I contains a list of eighteen functions inten'Sed describe 
th^ community ^services. pr4)grani/'\ (listed $,s follows:)- ^ - 

i " ^ Self Development Junctions 

i ^ ■ ' ^ 

"Development^ Counseling Function: - Providing community members with 
opportunities f of •self^discoue.ry and^davelbpment through individual 
jtk and group counseling 'prticoeses; e.g., aptitude-interest 'Resting, 
individual interviews,, career information, job placettient , family 
life, etc. * . , ' \ * ' • 

"Educational Extension Fijrkc^on - Inc rising the access ibildty of the , 
regular courses- and curwicula of college by extending . their availability 
to the .connaunity-atflargej e.g., evening classes, TV courses, "weekend 
collegfe,"^neighborhood extensioi^. centers. 

"Educational Expansion Function ' - Progralmming a vari^y of educational* 
' ' iip^grading and new career opportunities whiohiMach beyond thft tradi- 
y tio'nal limitations of colleget credit restrictions; e.g., institutes, 

sen^nafrs, tours, short(;5c^rse^, contractual in-plant ttaifftitig, etc. 

^ "^cial Outreach Function - Organizing programs to increase the .earning' 
^ ► power, educational J.eyel, ^^i>d^olitic&l influence of disadvantaged; 
.e.g., ADC mothers, unemployatf miies,. educationally deprived yoijth, 
welfare recipients, etc. , ' ' ' 

"Cultural Development Funption - €xpafidxng opportunities for community > 
* members* to participate irf-a variety of cultural activities; e.g.,' 

fine arts series, art festivals, artists in residence^ commimity 
^ theatre, etc. J • , *^ / . 

*^-Leisiire-time Activity Function - Expanding opportunities for connnunity • 
members to participate in a variety of ^recreational activities; *e.g.*j 
sports instruction, outjdoor education, summer youth 'programs, senior 
citizen' activities,, etc." -7" * ^ ^ 

v« ^ % ' . ^ • 

Community Development Functions 

"Community Analysis Fufict ion - Collecting an4 analy^ng significant 
data which reflect e^sting^ and emerging needs t)f the community and 
which can ser^e as a b^si^ for developing the cozmnunity service 
program of the^college; e.g.', analyzing census tracts, analyzing ^ 
manpower data, condsie4|ing problem-oriented atpudiesi ' identifying ro^es 
* ' and goals of ^orgarflzatious. ' • • ^ ■ 



"Inter-^Agency Cooperation Function -.Establishing Mequate linkagfryith 
related prog.rams of t-he college and toninunity to supplement and coordinate 
rather than duplicate /ex^^ting programs; e.g., calendar coordination, 
infontiation e^hange, • joi^^t cqnmittee vork,«-etc. ^ — * 

Advisory Liiiison f anctiori -i^ Identifying and involving (in ^ advisory 
capacity) key^ membersNof the variquS' subgrouf>§ with whom cooperative 
programs are bcci^g pldrtned; e-g;, community serv^id'es advisory^council, 
ad hoc advftory coctmittee, etc. 
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"Publy Forum Function - Developing activities designed to stimulate 
interest and understanding of local, national, and world problems; 
e*,g. , public affairs pamphlets; •'town*' meetings, TV Symposiums, etc. 

^'Qivic Action Function - Participating in cooperative efforts with 
local government, business, industry, prof ess.ions, religious' and 
social gi^oups to increase the resources of the co^unity t<>i*deaL 
with major prpblems 'confronting the community; e.g*, community self 
studied, urban beatification, <:ommttnity chest drivei^ air poLlution, 

Vstaft ConsuXtatibn Function - Idencifying"r~devel(?pln^, anJ malcing^. 
available the consulting skills of the faculty ih community development 
activities; e.g.; consulting with small buginessfes, 'advisitig. on 
instrlictionalTmaterials, designing community stu|^e^, instructing in 
group leadership, laboratory testing, etc." 

Program Development Functions ' 

"Public Informati6n Function - Interpreting programs and activities of 
cxjmmupity services to the college staff as well as to the commiinity-aC- 
l^rg^. and coordinating, releases with the peatral information services 
of the'college. ^ ^ ^ . 

"Professional Development Function - Providing opp'oftufitties and 
^ncour^emeiLt for staff jaembeirs to up-grade their skills in prograin 
development and evaluation; e.g., professional af filiations, exchange ' ' 
visitations,* professional conferences', advanced graduate studies, etc» 

^^Program Management Function - Establishing procedures for procurin'g 
and allocating the .physical and human resources necessary to implement 
the coimnur^ity services .program; e.g., staff recruitment , *job descriptions, 
budgetary development, etc. , , 

"Conference Planning Function - Providing professional assistance to 
community* 'groups in the planning of confer^ces, institutes and workshop's; 
e.g., r-egistration procedures, program development, conference evaluations 
.'etc. ^ , ^ ► ' • 

^'Facility Ctilization Function - Encouraging^ community use. of college 
facilities by making them readily accessible^ by facilitating' th^ \ 
scheduling process, ^ad by designing them for multi-purpose activities 
when appropriate; ' e*.™^ campus tours, centralized ,sch6duling"off ic^; > 
conference, rooms, auditorium •desi'gn, s^tc. - , *v \ * 

"Proferam Evaluation Function - Developing with the' staff the specific^ ^ 
objectives 'of the program, . identifying ao^ces of data, and establi^ing * 
{)rocedures for gathering dat;a to apptraise the probable effectiveness - 
of various facets of^the program; e.g., participant rating, . attendance 
patterns, behavioral changes, program requests, etc."^^ 



l^Nathan C* Shaw, 'Editor, Forum, '^"A Community Services Inventory for . 
Comunity Colleges," (American Association^of Junior Colleges) Washington 
Nqvember 1969, Vol. I, No*. 11, pp. 1-3. 



A superior program of pommunity services makesf possible more" and better- 
education fdr more people tten ever before. It brings morfe people to the 4 
college campus and takes ihe coltege to more people in the community. It 
adds an additional dijnen^on to highet education and, at the same tfatie\ 
enriches the lives' of ^.ose in its community. 

, % . . 

How is Communication Accomplished Between the College ^nd the 
*■ Community — The Fourth Estate and Others? 

Orie of the major, problems confronting education today^is lack of proper 
conmiur^cation~not only between the variolis "segments of education but more 
particularly between educators and the community. ThdSS operating today's 
colleges' must realize they are not' working in isolation." The eyes of the ( 
public are on the college and' only with understanding and bjalief in what they 
sfee will they support the ^nstitutioji.. " ' . ' * 

Wl\ile good public relaticxis start with^good teaming in the classroom, this 
is not where they should stop^ When BKJS^iJjWf it is Ijest to bring the 
•community to the x:ollege. There are many w^ys^and media by whith the college 
can ^nd ^should be taken to the community. This discussion is dBvoted to / 
public infopnation disseminated through campus oi*iginated releases or through 
Campus publications, such as newspapers,' magazines, catfilogs, bi^ochures, 
calendars and reports. 

While the president is ultimat^y solely responsl^ble for public' r^afi ions, 
.just as he>^er^ojr all other oper^itions of the colleg^e, he is wi,se^o delegate' 
various functions of ^he commuuxty infoPlSation progranT to representatives 
he considers qualified^ JThe problems of commijnication ar^ so complex that 
virtually every college "must have an ex|^rt to cooTrdinate at^ least the • 
publications^aspect Qf the program. It has become common praAice in community 
colleges to> separate public information and community services ^into two 
sBpMate divisions. The •WVDrst possible program is one in which the president* 
Irecbmee too occupied to Coordinate and yet neglects t|j* delegate this function 
to any one , individjial. Under ideal circumstances every member of the staff .* 
'is -a member of the public information t'eam, as wel^as- a target of communication 
al^iut the college. - , > 

There id no such thing as a .packaged program for public information. Each 
institution must analyze its available' resour^s and the college's problems 
tod then formulate it^ program in *terms of goals, procedures and organization. 

'fPl^ans mus^t be individualized because: ' , • , 



1. , Each college has, peculiarities ifi proy.ems, facilities, purpo^es^ 
' and-^xisting Q]Cgani2ation- and activities. ' Ip. 

2* The fieid^o^ public ^relsit ions is so vast that probably no college ^ 

can hope to operate d complete program. .The efficient and effective 
^ planner thus makes a judi^c^ous selection of the most* productive 
.activities which can be maintained by available resources. 



3. ^ The very^ process of* preparing the indivixiualized. blue^pnint 
'Vitalizes 'the prjogtam. Prochictive thinking is^neratta/d. 
Participants acquire new knowledge as they research educational 
issues and the br^oad field of public communication. Individuals ^ 
^ wlio .have/ key* posit?.ons in the operating organteation tend to 

• \ •develop *stropg "interests in p#:ojects they have helped pla'n."^^ 

' ' IB 

' The'* president has "the responsibility c^|Belectin^ a publiq information 
coordinatcrf -^^o h^s skills, understandings knowledge and stature. The' 
coordinator ^ould be readily available for adiinistr^tiw conf eteji^es ^and" 
in close ccJntaqt with th*|ps problems,', trendy an^ practices of the institutions* 
Hfe 'should be 'capable *f making independent deci^ions^ apd* energetic eno^^h to^^ 
rfrov;Ld^ self-direction and self-st^ulation. Hi^ ^a^iVities and production' 
.should require only 'opCasiopai* pres'S^en^al Review. ^' . * ^ - / 

Ho^fullyv Jfehe c^)trdinator^ of %pub'lix; in torma^tiptf would gear hi^ public ioforma 
.fionwith tjie fgllowing ptirtcipleS in^ Mj^d ; - /* r " * ' • 

1. Be cqntinuoUs-^haye a steady .flov»l of«/publiciLiQn& \h.th yeat-round, 

•-'daily emphasis. v"' * ^; , , 



Be compreheiisive 'anH ^serali'\^dia\ . Kiaep^ ifn contact Vitji tb^ mbny 
, * tniblishers ±t the cbmmunity> " ^ 'V ^ ' , ^ i , » * 

3. Be aQc^iisrible to the publico-- and ^bfe active in' t;htai*.p*mfiunit^^ 

. '4. Be dissatisfied 'Vi^h yoiir;'p,raduct . Evaluatev constantly ^and compari ^ 
with^t^ie iest tti$Ltf, is being ddne.els'ewhe^e' with thetgbal'of self ^: 
improvement. * . ^ -V [ , f'\\^ , * V> 1 • ' • 

5.. Be .cooperative bedaus^* e^very employee is^a' "press a^ent"}arid' you 
Miaed the cooperatidn • ot;her5i. - ^ ^ ' * - - 

. 6. Be reasonable in- ^he. am6uht, of firiatoc^fal .support you'^budiget..' ' *• 

' ♦ ' * I * •,««.* 

7. Be consistent With .the philosophy • ahd" goals- of the college** . • 

' ■ • • --''r^ r : . V;. , - - 

8. - Be, infopaed — move about,, dorf'^t" wait, f o^r-^campus or, the., community- 

to'come td your offio4. • ' \ \ ' ' * • , ' * , » /' 

*9» Be self-suf ficieitt with a resources £±le including ^g^neral information » 
on. the college, faculty and ,,Sttidfent bJLogtaphies, .pictures',* resourc;.e ^ ' 
publications, <2lipplngs and iftailing-listg. • • ' . , 

lO^ Be social and create peJrsoniL relationships- with cojpnunity leaders, . 
including editors and -repcfrters. , - , ' « • . . ^ 

11. Be balanced in news releases, keeping in mind the mprale o^ students, 
P faculty and 'classified employees. % \ . 

' . ' . ^' ' ' 

12. Be professional not only 'by act but also by quality of your product. • 
• • . ' - > , ..I . ' > ' 

13» Be artistic in your use of photographs and graphic arts* ; , 
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., ■ .,.•'■<. ■ ;. ..■ . ■■ • \ 

14/ Be directive, in conducting training programs for:othQrs on the teatu 

15. Be humble and ^vite honest criticisA of your. work and suggestibn^ / ' 
for improvement. * ^ , * ^. * ^ * . • 

16. Be patient~iTt) one expects -you to db <all o^f these ,things at .one ' *. 
t(f time. , ' * ' » ^ 1 ' * . ^ 

Brief comment, ahd suggestions regarding some, of the' media ^ commonly used by'' 
colleges* are A order. ■ ^ ' * 

NQwspapey^ ^ The newspaper is the main media of public ihf oAiation in practically 
every doraiunity. People^ obtain much of what; they know about their college from 
tfh'e newspap^tf. The president of the college, the coordinator of public informa- 
tion, and other key members of 'th^ sta&f should J)8 tcqtiainted with the ^editor, ^ 
the city^^ito^(6p daily newspapers), arid the reporter who covers sciiool news. ^ 

The.editbr,^ as do^s the president pf the college, "decides the climate of the 
institytion he represents— 'the press. He knowsAhe* community and its i)eople 
and he should be sensitive regardj.ng' their wel£ being. His attitude • towarxL 
the college is of ten , determined by hoW w^l,he is informed. 'Not only do -the*; 
'president and the cdordinator consult with the editor for advice, ^but they also 
help keep him up to da^e on educational trends. 

Experience will testify to the fact^that the best way to earn the confidence 
of the dedia is to be" honest, ^positive and objective. Know those who handle 
your -jiews and be 'available when factsVare needed — both good and bad.' The 
s'fcfrool reporter assigned by the paper -to cover college news is often the most 
important individual on .the newspaper stgff so far as the .college is, concerned. 

Only in exceptionally large metropolitan newspapers will there be reporters 
assigned to the college on ^-^ fijll-time basis. Most of the news ^bout. the' college 
will original^e>£rom the. office of the coordinator of public inf orrmation. The 
college coordinator is .a professional 4nd .he will prepare releases for l^Jjmen 
^tollowing newspaper principles by keeping the mes&age brief. Care will be taken 
regarding quality of pho.tographs^ accompanying the' releases. ' * 

> / ' * . . 

The letterhead , of the release is important and' will be^TTistinctive, designating 
th^t it is,' in fact;, 'a press release,'' with a block stating P^SS-R^EASE. The 
name of^ the college should be identified, as well as the pxiblic information 
office, the mailing -address,' telephone and an invitation, €o ' call the fcaordinator 
of information for^^urther information. , - ' ^ (\ ' ^ 

Wise presidents tdke every opportunity to acquaiht the newspaper staff vith the - 
aims, pr^edur^s 'and processes of the college. *^In turn, the reporters and editors 
develop a positive identity ^ith the college wh^n invited to sp'eak before* work- 
shops, facility and assembly groups, or to serve^'as consultants and judges. 

Reporters must meet deadlines and* the college staff must respect the pre^ dead- 
line of the paper. While it Would Be tiice if all inquiries from the press Jjere ' 
iliade to* thfe president* or coordinator wh^ are aocustojaed to interviews, such a 
procedure would be cumbersome and would be -in violation of ,acadidmic freedom. ' All 
members' of^ the staff should feel free to talk to news reporters. A wall of en- 
forced silence is the greatest threat to good public relations. At the same t^ime. 



releases from employees of the cpllege released in the namj^ 'of the college ^ ,i 
should be distributed through the offices of the coordinator of public iaf ortaa- - 
tion. This not 'only. results in releases. that are in good form and clearly 
written, but also results in all papers In the area recjCiving equal consider a tion, 
T^en' possibl^, the coordinator will release items so .that weekly papers haVe a,- 
fair break'^ith the daily press. This does not infer that a "hot news" item' 
•is held hfecl^ bat rathefr that announcemeats and general ^'information are released^ 
iudicio^usly/ " . ' ^ , . , ' 

Radio. and Television : Experts* agr^e that the fundamentals of good press apply 
ta xadltr^nd te levlsj.on s Nati o ns also. Both of the' broadcastii;ig ^edia «re-^ 
reqj^ired^o devote a portion 6t theif time to public service!/ ..In additioa to- 
news releM^^^the stations are most cooperative in presenting interviews, 
lectures, demOTstrations of an educational nature, ^ dramatic .presentations, 
debates, and in"s.ome cases the. media has developed regular programs in coopera- 
tion with th^ college. . • ^ 

News Letters : In. recent years many ♦colleges are releaising news letter^ or 
reports to the staff, aommunity, and 'to other interested institutions, both 
college and otherwise. Most of * these reports are released foiir or five kimes . 
a-year and are mailed to a»bro^d but select group of civic leaders, aluinni, 
and interested citizens. This avenue of communication provides a -^guatanteed 
method of transmitting serious info.rmation regarding the progress and prospe9ts 
for the college. A regularly scheduled publication must be attractive, 
interesting and timely. ■ The v^lue of such material is established only when 
readership dntereaf is established. ^ ^ ^ • 

. ' \ ' * ' 

College Calendar : One of the most useful and very "^uch appreciated publications 
is the calendar of events which is distributed-^on.^campus and mailed to interested 
patrons in the community. Provision shbuld be made 'to have printSd college- 
addressed cards available for patrpns attending ^community setrvices and other 
cultural events, to be filled in with* their names and addresses if th^y wish fcd 
vbe *placed'On tbe mailing list for the calendar of future events/ 
^ . ' . ^/ 

Student Publications : While, faculty and studerfts ar.e the main target for <hese 
publications, it is important to retmember that they a«:e cairried home and read 
by families and* friends. The college student paper is a very important instrument 
fpr keeping the community aware of college life as ,seen through the eyes of the 
,^udent. . - ^ 

■* * . \ • 

Ihere has been a trend in recent years tp eliminate the college yearbook and 
replace it with two dr more issues of a magazine typ4 publication p*attemed after 
Life ow Look . Campi^s' life is depicted in the form of both issues an4 events. 
The new format has been well received €^the s^ud^nt and t)ie community. In many 
instance^, the college has ii\clud6d ^people in the community who have reception 
rooms, such as doctors, dentist^, etc., on the jnailiag' list for complimentary 
copies. 

House Organs : Jt is fruitful to obtain a list'^of publications of employers, 
unions, chamber^ of commerce, realty boards^ churches, educational groups an<i 
' others, as many will be interested in including news items~or features, as 
f well as listing events and other featjures about th^ college. 
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^ Brochures and Leaflets : ^Much time can^be saved and greatter * coverage accomplished 
when Infdrmation for whifh there is a recurring demand is printed -for ea,sy 

, distribution.' A leaflet history with. 51 map of -the cam^jua, foV examf)le, could be 
available 'for visitors and distributed to spealcers* bureau ^ydiences. It is 
common ptactice to have brochures with attractive format to^fpublicize many of' the 
curricular of f erings on the campus*.' 

' . \ ' * ^ . ' 

^ Conclusion : A public information program thdt does not skillfully use the medi^ 
is ^ doomed"~and to large degree, so is , the program of the college. - As* a final' 
caution, it is important not to ^evaluate public relations i^ teri^s of lineat 
feet of material printefl, either in the newspape?: or elsewhere. The heart of 
good community relations comes from good deeis and by good performance communicated 
by a high level petformance. As Arnold H. Glasow has so aptly stated, "The world ^ 
expects results. Don't tell others about the labor pains. Show them the baby," ' * 
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